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“Numaria”,  published  by  the  Numismatic  and  Philatelic  Society  of  Brazil,  has  been 
received  recently.  The  issue  on  hand  contains  several  important  articles  pertaining  to 
Brazilian  numismatics,  among  which  is  one  by  Edmur  de  Barros  Souza  on  the  recoinage 
of  Spanish  pesos  into  pieces  of  960  reis.  During  the  period  from  1810  to  1827,  the 
Brazilian  Mint  issued  in  excess  of  1 5 million  coins  of  960  reis,  using  as  planchets  for 
the  coinage  the  familiar  Spanish  and  Mexican  “dollars'”.  The  article  furnishes  complete 
statistics  on  the  number  of  pieces  struck  each  year,  price  paid  per  “dollar",  etc.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  some  years  the  coins  used  as  planchets  were  purchased  for 
more  than  1,000  reis  and  were  then  restruck  and  reissued  for  a value  of  only  960  reis. 

* * * 

During  the  past  few  months  several  numismatic  periodicals  whose  publication  was 
interrupted  during  the  war  years  have  made  a reappearance.  Of  these  the  best  known 
are  the  “Revue  Numismatique"  of  the  French  Numismatic  Society  and  the  Yearbook 
of  the  Netherlands  Numismatic  Society.  The  “Revue  Numismatique"  for  1944A5 
altho  smaller  in  content  than  pre  war  issues  still  preserves  the  high  standards  which 
have  always  marked  that  publication.  The  Yearbook  also  suffers  for  lack  of  size 
when  compared  with  issues  of  previous  years  but  the  current  issue  which  covers  the 
years  1943T945  has  managed  to  maintain  its  quality  unimpaired. 

* * 

Due  to  an  oversight,  no  index  for  the  year  1945  (Volume  XII)  was  published  in 
the  final  issue  of  that  year.  We  have  therefore  included  both  the  1945  and  1946 
index  in  this  issue.  Any  subscriber  who  has  need  of  an  extra  copy  of  this  issue  in 
order  to  obtain  the  1945  index  for  binding  purposes,  may  have  a copy  upon  request. 
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STORY  AND  DESICN 
OF  MODERN  COINS 


The  Brasilian  “Coronation  Piece.’’ 

The  most  valuable  piece  in  Brasilian 
numismatics  is,  undoubtedly,  the  "Pe^a 
da  Coroacdo ” (Coronation  Piece)  thus 
described : 

Obv. : Naked  and  laureated  bust  of  D. 
Pedro  I to  the  left,  surrounded  by: 
PETRUS.  I.  D.  G.  BRASILIAE.  IM- 
PERATOR.”  The  date,  1822,  below, 
between  crosses,  followed  by  the  mone- 
tary letter  “R”  (for  Rio),  followed  by 
one  cross.  Below,  close  to  the  bust,  the 
engraver’s  name:  “Z.FERREZ”. 

Rev.:  The  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Empire 
of  Brazil  on  green  field,  the  armillary 
sphere  over  the  Cross  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Christ  surrounded  by  a band 
in  blue  with  19  silver  stars.  Between 
the  cross’  arms  the  words:  “IN  HOC 
SIG  VINC”.  Royal  crown  lined  with 
gold.  Embracing  the  coat  of  arms  two 
branches  of  tobacco  and  coffee  trees 
with  fruits,  fastened  below  with  the 
national  bow.  Metal:  Gold,  22  k.; 
size:  37  m/m.;  weight:  14.30  grs. 

This  coin  has  been  the  subject  of 
lengthy  and  erudite  discussions  and  has 
been  classified  by  students  of  the  Brasilian 
gold  series  as  “coin”,  or  “proof”,  or 
“commemorative  coin”  or  even  as 
“medal”  all  because  H.R.M.  the  Brasil- 
ian Emporcr,  D.  Pedro  I,  definitely  did 
not  like  it  repudiated  it  the  instant  he 
laid  his  eyes  on  a specimen. 


What  aroused  the  royal  wrath?  The 
omission  of  the  word  “CONSTITU- 
TION ALIS”  which  was  not  written  be- 
fore IMPERATOR.  According  to  docu- 
ments of  the  time,  official  orders  were 
dispatched  to  the  Royal  Mint  to  prepare 
a new  coin  intended  to  start  a new  pat- 
tern lor  the  Brasilian  monetary  system 
and  to  commemorate  the  coronation  of  D. 
Pedro  I as  the  first  Emperor  of  Brazil  on 
December  1st,  1822,  less  than  two  months 
before  the  great  day.  In  the  rush  of 
having  too  many  things  to  prepare,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  word  Constitutionals 
somehow  slipped  the  mind  of  the  Mint 
officers.  When  presented  to  the  King, 
he  angrily  threw  the  coin  on  a table, 
rejecting  it  at  once.  The  lack  of  the  word 
Constitutionalis  reasoned  His  Majesty 
—could  mean  by  implication  that  D. 
Pedro  I was  elevated  to  the  throne  by 
divine  right  alone,  and  not  lfi  accordance 
with  the  time-honored  tradition  of  “In- 
dependence, Constitution  and  Empire” 
motto  ol  the  Brasilian  Realm. 

So  the  coinage  was  stopped,  but  as 
there  was  no  time  to  do  everything  all 
over,  the  64  coins  ready  at  the  moment 
were  used  on  the  coronation  ceremonies 
this  accounts  for  the  high  prices  the 
coin  attains  today,  which  has  also  en- 
couraged the  usual  counterfeiters.  Some 
were  forged  in  Paris  but  were  promptly 
exposed  by  Brasilian  collectors,  the  spur- 
ious coins  being  much  better  looking  than 
the  legitimate  ones.  . . . 

( Continued  on  Page  171) 
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DUTCH  EMERGENCY  COINS  DURING  THE 

GERMAN  OCCUPATION 

By  H.  VAN  DER  LEEUW 
of  the  Dutch  Royal  Mint — Utrecht 


From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Netherlands  until  October  1941,  the 
Dutch  Royal  Mint  continued  to  manufacture  considerable  quantities  of  the  pre-war 
coins  of  silver,  nickel  and  bronze.  These  coins  were  struck  according  to  the  old  monetary 
legislation,  the  silver  coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
Details  of  the  coinage  executed  during  this  period  follow: 


Denomination 

May-December 

1940 

Jan.- 

October 

1941 

Total 

Pieces 

Total 

Value 

Rixdollars — silver 

D 

280 

000 

3 

280 

000 

/ 8 

200 

000 

Guilders — silver 

13 

000 

000 

13 

000 

000 

/ 13 

000 

000 

25  eents — silver 

9 

000 

000 

40 

000 

000 

49 

000 

000 

f 12 

225 

000 

10  cents — silver 

4 

000 

000 

43 

000 

000 

47 

000 

000 

f 4 

700 

000 

5 cents — nickel 

— 

1 

200 

000 

1 

200 

000 

/ 

60 

000 

!J/2  cents — hron 

Ze 

— 

19 

800 

000 

19 

800 

000 

f 

495 

000 

1 cent— bronze 

10 

000 

000 

66 

600 

000 

76 

600 

000 

f 

766 

000 

Total 

3' 

9 28C 

) 00 

170 

600 

000 

209 

880 

000 

fi  9 

446 

000 

Towards  the  end  of  1941  the  German  occupation,  which  interfered  with  all 
phases  of  personal  and  social  life,  brought  about  a radical  change  in  the  Dutch  monetary 
system. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  a quantity  of  silver,  which  represented  a considerable 
value,  and  quantities  of  copper  and  nickel,  which  were  indispensable  raw  materials 
for  the  war  industry,  the  familiar  coins  of  silver,  nickel  and  bronze  were  retired  from 
circulation  and  the  smaller  denominations  were  replaced  by  coins  of  zinc  with  German 
emblems.  This  was  a revolutionary  event  indeed,  considering  that  the  Dutch  silver 
token  coins  and  minor  denominations  had  preserved  a uniform  appearance  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  except  for  alterations  in  alloy  or  effigy. 

In  February  of  the  year  1942  the  Mmtmaster  raised  every  conceivable  objection 
to  this  change  and  as  a last  resort  gave  his  approval  to  the  coinage  of  zinc  pieces  using 
one  of  the  newly  discovered  alloys  of  zinc  which  was  harder  and  of  better  hue  than 
ordinary  commercial  zinc.  At  the  time  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  zinc  alloy  was  not  available.  Moreover  the  Dutch  Finance 
Department,  from  motives  of  principle,  raised  objections  to  the  proposed  measure  by 
which,  in  defiance  of  Article  43  of  the  “International  Regulations  concerning  Warfare 
on  Land”,  the  Dutch  monetary  legislation  would  be  put  aside.  Furthermore,  according 
to  Article  5 2 of  these  Regulations,  the  requisition  of  metal  in  coins  would  be  permitted 
only  if  the  metal  was  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  army  of  occpuation  in  that 
country,  which  in  this  case  was  altogether  out  of  question.  Needless  to  say  these 
arguments  did  not  carry  weight  with  the  Germans  and  new  coins  of  commercial  zinc 
with  the  values  of  25,  10,  5,  V/2  and  1 cents  had  to  be  manufactured  at  the  Dutch 
Royal  Mint. 
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Dutch  Emergency  Coins 


These  coins  as  illustrated  above  were  designed  by  a S.  S.  Scharfuhrer  who 
furnished  the  following  explanation  of  the  "popular"  emblems  represented  on  them. 

"The  coins  portray  a series  of  symbolic  representations  which  reach  back  to  old 
Dutch  symbols  and  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  allegorical  externals.  At  first  glance  the 
observer  may  not  realize  that  in  these  designs  we  are  dealing  with  variations  of  the 
same  idea. 

The  five  coins  all  have  a more  or  less  hidden  suivsymbol,  which  in  these  times 
may  be  regarded  as  the  expression  of  our  hope  for  a great  future  for  our  people  and 
at  the  same  time  an  expression  of  our  confidence  in  God. 

As  to  the  designs:  the  first  (1  cent)  is  that  of  the  rechtf{ruis  (right  cross)  given 
here  in  a typical  Dutch  style  as  it  appears  again  and  again  in  our  popular  national 
art.  By  the  addition  of  two  birds  of  paradise  this  design  is  of  particular  significance 
and  is  especially  meant  as  the  expression  of  the  Frankish  part  of  our  people. 

As  a second  design  (2/2  cents)  the  lileboerd  (owl’s  board)  is  used.  This  is  a 
famous  symbol  of  the  Frisian  race,  which  nowadays  is  still  found  throughout  the  whole 
Frisian  country  in  a thousand  varieties.  Here  too  a pair  of  sun  birds,  this  time 
depicted  as  swans,  flank  the  uleboerd,  the  symbol  of  the  indestructible  life  of  our  people. 

The  third  design  (5  cents)  is  dedicated  to  the  third  race  of  our  people— -the 
Saxons.  Accordingly  it  shows  a symbol  still  found  through  the  whole  Saxon  country — 
the  purde^oppen  (horses  heads)  represented  here  in  the  favorite  form  of  our  popular 
art.  So  these  three  lower  coin  values  form  a remarkable  unity.  They  are  the  three 
race-elements  of  our  people  and  all  three  of  them  are  adopted  from  the  forms  of  popular 
art  and  all  three  are  equally  symbols  of  the  sun.  The  two  higher  vaues  viz.  ship  and 
tree,  are  closely  connected  with  the  former  three.  The  tree  in  the  beautiful  form  of 
the  dne  \rumenboom  (three  top  tree)  is  the  symbol  of  the  strength  and  highness  of 
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our  race,  as  well  as  of  liberty  in  a popular  sense.  This  tree  decorates  the  arms  of  our 
ancient  national  families,  the  people  danced  around  it,  and  they  planted  these  trees 
to  the  accompaniment  of  blessings.  On  our  coins  everyone  will  understand  it. 

The  ship  is  no  longer  primarily  a sun  symbol  to  us,  but  more  the  symbol  of  our 
special  disposition  as  a seafaring  nation  and  of  the  hard  but  unbroken  life  on  these 
coasts.  As  a water  symbol  it  can  not  be  missing  beside  the  land  symbol,  the  tree. 

The  reverses  represent  as  ornaments  some  simple  motives  derived  from  the  agri- 
cultural  and  seafaring  disposition  of  our  people — waves  and  ears  of  corn.” 

As  it  appears  in  the  illustrations,  originally  there  was  to  be  a central  hole  in  the 
2]/2  cent  piece  to  distinguish  it  from  the  10  cent  piece,  from  which  it  did  not  differ 
much  in  sue.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  there  was  also  to  be  a central  hole  in  the 
1 cent  piece.  The  2l/2  and  25  cent  pieces  were  to  be  coined  with  a smooth  edge  and 
the  other  pieces  were  to  have  milled  edges. 

The  first  Specimens  were  approved,  the  10  cent  piece  in  particular  being  received 
by  the  Nazi  authorities  with  great  satisfaction.  Some  months  later  a telephone 
message  was  received  ordering  the  coinage  of  the  10  cent,  2/2  cent  and  1 cent  stopped 
at  once  because  the  coins  had  been  condemned  by  the  German  Governor,  Seyss  Inquart. 
The  dne  \ruinenbooni  on  the  10  cent  piece  was  not  deemed  German  and  the  central 
hole  in  the  2l/2  and  1 cent  pieces  was  \itsch  (rubbish).  It  is  curious  indeed  that  later 
the  same  symbol  of  the  dne  \ruinenboom  was  chosen  for  the  design  of  the  1 1/2  cent 
postage  stamp,  probably  having  become  German  in  the  interval. 

Trial  pieces  of  the  2l/2  cent  and  1 cent  pieces  without  center  hole  and  with  the 
circle  around  the  hole  omitted  were  later  sent  in  for  examination  and  the  2]/2  cent 
piece  was  accepted  with  a slight  modification  on  the  reverse.  The  birds  on  the  cent 
however  could  find  no  favor  and  had  to  disappear.  A new  project  was  made  and 
accepted  for  the  10  cent  piece,  of  which  the  designer  gave  the  following  description. 

“The  10  cent  piece,  too,  shows  a common  DutclvGerman  symbol- — the  three  sprout. 
This  symbol  occurs  in  our  popular  art  in  the  place  of  the  old  runic  letter  of  Man. 
Here  the  three  fork  is  represented  in  the  shape  of  the  tulip  three  sprout,  a token  of 
victory,  signifying  strength  and  fruitfulness  for  people  and  soil”. 

For  the  sake  of  curiosity  it  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  newly  accepted 
obverse  of  the  10  cent  piece  bears  a great  resemblance  to  an  ancient  Jewish  coin,  the 
shekel. 

The  change  in  the  German  designs  on  the  zinc  coins  was  deemed  so  important 
that  5 3 millions  of  disapproved  coins  with  a weight  of  over  157  tons,  which  had  been 
finished  already,  had  to  be  remelted. 

In  December  1941  the  zinc  5 cent  piece  was  put  into  circulation,  the  other 
denominations  following  in  January  1942.  Shortly  after  there  appeared  in  the  news' 
papers  a warning  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Department  to  the  effect  that  people  were 
not  to  accept  coins  which  were  mutilated  or  altered  by  notches  (mostly  the  first  letter 
of  Wilhelmina).  Possession  of  such  “valueless”  coins  would  expose  the  owner  to 
serious  difficulties.  Before  an  appointed  day  the  stock  of  such  pieces  at  the  public 
pay-offices  could  be  exchanged  at  the  Royal  Mint,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever 
turned  in. 

A total  of  6,828  millions  of  zinc  coins  was  struck  with  a face  value  of  f4 1 421  000. 
The  2l/2  cent  piece,  which  for  lack  of  a central  hole,  could  not  be  readily  distinguished 
from  the  10  cent  piece  soon  proved  to  be  unpopular.  Hence  its  coinage  came  to  an 

(Continued  on  Page  180) 
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The  Spanish-Colonial  Coinage  of  Philip  II — 1556-1598 


When  Philip  11  came  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  the  only  mint  in  operation  in 
the  Americas  was  that  at  Mexico  City. 
It  a mint  operated  at  Espanola  during 
the  early  days,  it  can  not  he  proven  from 
the  known  records. 

From  15  36  to  15  56  under  Charles  and 
Johanna,  the  Mexico  City  mint  had  been 
turning  out  silver  and  copper  coins  of 
small  denominations  but  no  pieces  of 
eight-reales  were  put  into  circulation. 
The  reign  of  Philip  II  saw  two  new 
mints  opened  in  America;  the  Lima  mint, 
which  started  coining  in  1568  (?)  and 
the  Potosi  mint,  probably  opened  in 
15  72.  Both  of  these  mints  struck  silver 
coins  in  denominations  from  to  8 
reales,  and  an  example  of  a silver  quarter 
reale  is  known  from  the  Lima  mint. 

During  the  last  years  of  Charles  1 of 
Spain,  who  ruled  the  Holy  Roman  Env 
pire  as  Emperor  Charles  V,  Philip  his 
only  son  was  Regent.  Spain,  after  years 
of  war  with  the  French  and  the  Barbary 
corsairs,  was  practically  bankrupt. 
Charles,  born  a Fleming  had  little  real 
interest  in  Spain  except  as  a source  of 
revenue,  while  he  reigned  in  Germany. 
The  royal  fifth  of  all  the  treasure  found 
in  America  was  pledged  to  the  Genoese 
and  German  bankers  for  years  to  come. 
By  15  47  Spain  was  so  poor  that  instead 
of  forced  loans,  all  coin  was  ordered 
confiscated,  and  the  royal  treasury  did 
not  contain  24,000  ducats  for  the  ward' 
robes  of  Philip’s  two  sisters,  the  Infantas. 
A mule  tax  was  charged  to  ride  one  of 
the  sure  footed  beasts  and  merchants 
were  harassed  by  one  tax  levy  after  an' 
other  on  everything  imaginable. 

Philip  was  quite  a man  with  the  ladies 
and  when  Charles,  old  and  infirm  abdi' 
cated  in  his  son’s  favor  on  October  25th, 
15  56,  Philip  had  already  lost  his  first 
wife,  Maria  of  Portugal  and  was  married 
to  Mary  I of  England.  After  Mary’s 


death  in  1 5 58,  Philip  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henry  II  of  France  and  upon 
her  demise  in  1568,  he  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  II.  By  his  fourth 
wife,  Philip  had  a son,  who  became  his 
successor,  Philip  III. 

During  Philip’s  reign  gold  and  silver 
flowed  from  America  but  Spain  was  so 
involved  with  wars  and  the  country  was 
in  such  a state  of  bad  finances  that  laws 
were  passed  forbidding  the  export  of 
precious  metals.  All  sorts  of  shortsighted 
expedients  were  tried  to  raise  money  for 
more  armies,  ships  and  to  continue 
Spain’s  foreign  battles.  American  colon' 
ists  were  not  permitted  to  manufacture 
goods  for  themselves  or  to  buy  from  any 
country  except  Spain.  Trade  was  being 
hampered  by  English  and  Dutch  sea' 
rovers  and  slave  traders.  John  Hawkins, 
Drake  and  many  more  Ietters'of'marquc 
seamen  were  raiding  Spanish  commerce 
and  trading  illicitly  with  the  seaport 
cities  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Spanish  under  Don  Juan  and  a 
fleet  of  300  ships  and  nearly  80,000  men 
defeated  a larger  Turkish  Armada  at 
Lcpanto,  forever  breaking  the  Moslem  s 
sea'power  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
the  greatest  fight  of  which  living  man  had 
ever  heard.  In  it  a common  sailor  named 
Cervantes  lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand. 

By  1580  Portugal  was  conquered 
Drake  had  sailed  round  the  world 
Spanish  merchants  were  still  being 
squeezed  for  forced  loans — Philip  finished 
building  the  Escorial  the  Dutch  still 
defied  royal  authority  and  Philip  con' 
nived  to  have  William  of  Orange  assas' 
sinated. 

On  July  23rd,  1588,  the  Invincible 
Armada  finally  got  under  way  to  sweep 
the  seas  of  the  English  and  conquer 
England.  Millions  had  been  spent  in 
four  years  in  building  and  equipping  the 
fleet.  The  Armada  made  one  false  start 
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and  sailed  straight  into  the  teeth  of  a 
gale  that  sent  it  baek  to  port  with  ships 
badly  battered  and  men  discouraged.  On 
its  second  try  another  storm  and  the 
English  fleet  scattered  and  harassed  the 
towering  top  heavy  galleons  until  less 
than  half  the  ships  and  possibly  one 
third  of  the  30,000  men  crept  back  to 
Spain  after  weeks  of  pounding.  Philip’s 
greatest  enterprise  had  failed. 

Every  Spanish  ship  to  America  w;i- 
crowded.  Every  Spaniard  with  ambition 
and  strength  enough  sailed  to  seek  a 
new  fortune.  The  kingdom  was  exhausted 
both  in  money  and  credit.  Spain  only 
lived  for  the  arrival  of  the  annual  plate 
fleet  with  American  treasure,  which  was 
mined  in  ever  increasing  amounts.  But 
Spain  had  lost  command  of  the  seas. 

Philip  died  on  Sept.  12th,  1598  and 
was  buried  beside  three  of  his  wives  and 
five  of  his  children  in  the  Escorial.  The 
Venetian  Ambassador  said  of  him,  "Al- 
though ehange  is  usually  popular,  yet 
nobles  and  peoples  rich  and  poor,  univer- 
sally show  great  grief.  On  great  occa- 
sions; in  the  conduct  of  wars;  in  feeding 
the  civil  disturbances  in  France;  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  buildings,  His  Majesty 
never  counted  the  cost;  he  was  no  close 
reckoner,  but  lavished  his  gold  without 
thought.  In  short,  he  has  left  a glorious 
memory  of  his  royal  name,  which  may 
serve  as  an  example  not  only  to  his 
posterity  and  his  successors,  but  to 
strangers  as  well.” 

Spain’s  decline  in  Europe  dates  from 
his  reign.  Philip  II  became  a legend 
posterity  argued  that  he  was  either  a 
saint  or  a devil. 


Philip  II — Mexico  City  Mint  Coinage. 

With  the  coming  of  Philip  II  to  the 
throne  a new  design  appeared  on  the 
coins  struck  at  the  Spanish  Colonial 
mints  in  America.  Some  time  must  have 
elapsed  after  15  56  before  these  dies  could 
have  been  designed,  prepared  and  shipped 
to  New  Spain  and  minting  started. 


In  place  of  the  obverse  design  of  the 
crowned  shield  with  the  arms  of  Castile, 
Leon  and  Granada  which  was  used  on  the 
silver  pieces  of  Charles  and  Johanna,  a 
new  obverse  appeared.  It  has  the  crowned 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Granada,  Aragon,  Naples,  Sicily,  Bur- 
gundy, Brabant,  Flanders  and  Tyrol. 
The  value,  mint  mark  and  assayer’s 
initial  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  shield, 
except  on  the  one-real  pieces,  which  have 
no  denomination  marks.  This  is  a very 
intricate  design  but  it  is  very  well  exe- 
cuted on  the  dies. 

The  reverse,  where  on  the  Charles  and 
Johanna  coins  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
are  shown,  now  has  an  entirely  new 
design  with  a floreated  cross  in  tressure, 
in  the  cantons  of  which  are  castles  and 
lions. 

The  half -real,  instead  of  crowned  arms 
on  the  obverse,  now  has  the  monogram 
of  Philippus.  The  “V”  in  the  mono- 
gram comes  below  the  crossbar  of  the 
“H”  on  these  Philip  II  half  reals.  No 
quarter  real  pieces  are  known. 

The  obverse  legend  reads,  PHILIPPVS 
II  DEI  GRATIA,  and  the  reverse, 
HISPANIARVM  ET  INDIARVM 
REX,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Silver  only  was  coined  during  this 
reign  at  the  Mexico  City  mint.  All  the 
coins  are  fairly  round.  The  8,  4,  and 
2 reales  pieces  are  often  >of  uneven 
thickness  but  the  1 and  Jd  real  coins 
are  usually  thin  and  nicely  struck,  al- 
though all  the  pieces  are  apt  to  be  off 
center  on  their  blanks,  so  that  the  entire 
legend  seldom  appears.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising as  the  coins  were  hand-hammered. 

All  the  Philip  II  coins  which  can  be 
positively  identified  as  of  this  reign  seen 
by  the  author  carry  the  assayer’s  initial 
“O  ”.  Some  pieces  with  an  initial  ”F 
seen  may  be  Philip  II  but  as  the  numeral 
“II”  does  not  show  they  are  not  included. 
A number  of  assayer’s  initials,  A,  F,  E,  G 
and  P are  mentioned  by  various  cata- 
loged on  Philip  II  coins.  A new  assayer’s 
initial  is  sometimes  superimposed  over 
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the  previous  assayer’s  initial  on  used  dies. 
Thus  initials  can  he  easily  mistaken  and 
misread.  An  “F”  is  apt  to  look  like  a 
“P”  if  the  loop  is  broken  through  by  the 
beaded  circle.  An  “F“  with  a long  serif 
or  flaw  at  the  base  sometimes  appears  as 
an  “E”.  An  “O”  can  look  like  a “G’\ 
On  hand  hammered  coins  where  double 
or  uneven  striking  is  usual,  this  is  par' 
ticularly  true. 

No  dated  pieces  of  Philip  II  reign  for 
Mexico  have  come  to  our  attention  in 
any  collection  examined.  Dr.  Pradeau 
mentions  that  the  dates  1580,  1592,  1593 
and  1595  are  known. 

It  is  strange  that  although  Philip  11 
reigned  for  42  years  and  an  estimated 
$122  million  in  silver'  was  coined  at 
Mexico  City  mint  during  his  rule,  that 
the  coins  of  this  king  are  so  scarce.  Half 


reals  being  small  and  easily  lost  or  worn 
out  are  rare.  Four  reales  pieces  seem 
easier  to  obtain  than  either  the  eight 
or  the  two  reales  sues.  This  is  unusual 
as  in  all  the  Colonial  coinages  the  four 
reales  pieces  are  hard  to  come  by.  The 
one  reals  arc  relatively  common,  but 
hard  to  find  with  the  l*IP  of  Philippvs 
showing. 

The  assaycr  who  used  the  intial  “O” 
(name  unknown)  held  office  during  the 
last  years  of  Charles  and  Johanna  and 
became  the  first  assayer  for  the  Philip 
II  coinage  of  Mexico.  All  the  Mexico 
mint  pieces  with  the  floreated  cross  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  Lima  U Potosi 
pieces  by  the  shape  of  the  ends  on  the 
cross.  The  Crown  on  the  Philip  II  coins 
is  not  in  perspective  and  has  jewels  on 
the  band  but  no  shaded  lines  below  it. 


STORY  AND  DESIGN  OF  MODERN  COINS— Continued 


The  subsequent  series  of  the  same  face 
value,  6$400,  struck  the  following  years 
from  1823  bear  the  word  Constitution - 
alis:  “PETRUS.  I.  D.  G.  CONST. 
IMP.  ET.  PERP.  BRAS.  DEF.” 

Some  authorities  do  not  at  all  endorse 
the  above  opinion,  arguing  that  a change 
in  the  pattern  of  the  Brasilian  monetary 
system — to  start  the  new  series  of  Brasil 
as  an  independent  nation,  Independence 
from  Portugal  being  declared  by  D. 
Pedro  on  September  7th,  1822 — was  well 
under  way  and  that  the  64  “pecas  da 
Coroacao”  were  struck  specially  to  be 
distributed  to  the  nobles  of  the  Empire 
by  the  Master  Almsgiver  on  Coronation 
Day. 

Others  argue  that  the  rejection  was  be- 
cause  the  Emperor  did  not  like  his  effigy 


on  the  coin.  He  did  not  want  his  bust 
to  appear  naked  and  laureated.  Being 
more  realistic,  he  wanted  to  be  pictured 
as  in  the  series  from  1823  on:  with 
his  cherished  uniform  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet. 

Everyone  produces  loads  of  documents 
in  behalf  of  his  own  version  for  the 
unnatural  fact  that  only  64  coins  were 
struck  bearing  the  date  1822. 

But  rejected  or  not — the  fact  remains 
that  the  “Pega  da  Coroagao’'  is  truly  the 
most  precious  coin  of  the  Brasilian  cob 
lection — the  most  sought  after  piece  of 
the  marvelously  varied  series  of  the  Bra- 
silian monetary  systems. 

— EDMUR  B.  SOUZA, 

Sao  Paulo,  Brasil. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CURRENCY  AND 

BANKING  IN  NEBRASKA 

By  Fred  R.  Marckhoff 


Nebraska  was  created  out  of  the  f am  - 
ous  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  and  at 
one  time  had  boundaries  that  incorpor- 
ated more  than  five  of  our  present  States. 
It  was  not  until  the  early  1850’s,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  sufficiently  developed 
to  make  numismatic  history. 

The  Mormon  exodus  westward  in 
1847  and  the  California  gold  rush  of 
1849  and  1850  had  helped  turn  a wilder- 
ness into  a land  of  well  established  trails 
and  roads.  Small  communities  sprang 
up  along  these  roads,  and  a few  years 
later  the  impetus  of  this  stream  of  emi- 
grants crossing  the  plains  created  Neb- 
raska’s first  land  boom.  Acreage  and 
city  lots  as  well,  were  platted  extensively 
it  not  recklessly  until  185  7. 

This  land  boom  in  turn  brought  Neb- 
raska its  first  problem  of  a common  and 
sufficient  medium  of  exchange.  Some 
emigrants  brought  actual  specie  but  more 
brought  wildcat  currency  of  doubtful 
or  unknown  value. 

1.  Land  Boom  Currency  Period, 
1834-1857. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unsettled  period 
the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act  became  law  and 
Nebraska  was  made  a Territory. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  met  Jan. 
1855,  but  they  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  currency  in  a strange,  unexpected 
way.  Most  writers  are  openly  critical  of 
their  efforts.  The  charges  have  ranged 
all  the  way  from  providing  loose,  in- 
efficient banking  laws  to  graft  itself. 
What  actually  did  occur  during  this 
period  will  now  be  told  and  the  reader 
can  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  probable 
truth  or  untruth  of  these  charges. 

The  initial  legislators  refused  to  grant 
any  bank  charters  or  bank  currency  in 
the  opening  session  in  185  5.  The  Crim- 
inal Code  they  adopted  read,  “If  any 


person  shall  subscribe  to  or  become  a 
member  of,  or  be  in  any  way  interested 
in  any  association  or  company  formed 
for  the  purposes  of  issuing  or  putting 
into  circulation  any  bill,  check,  ticket, 
certificate,  promissory  note,  or  other 
paper  of  any  bank  to  circulate  as  monev 
in  this  Territory,  he  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000”. 

This  law  definitely  kept  wildcat  cur- 
rency out  of  the  Territory  but  it  did  not 
solve  the  greater  problem  of  a need  for 
currency  of  sound  value.  This  may  have 
been  the  reason  that  the  legislators  left 
a loophole  that  permitted  the  Western 
Exchange  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  Omaha  to  legally  “receive  de- 
posits and  issue  certificates  therefor”. 
There  is  more  proof,  however,  that  this 
firm  was  founded  by  wealthy  Iowans 
to  provide  circulation  for  their  own  Iowa 
banks,  which  were  restricted  by  law  from 
issuing  currency. 

This  company  was  owned  by  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  Jr.,  an  influential  Iowan  and 
a nephew  of  Sen.  Benton  of  Missouri.  In 
Nov.  185  5 his  firm  began  to  issue  certi- 
ficates of  deposit,  payable  to  bearer,  with 
name  of  the  depositor  written  in,  and 
by  1856  it  is  claimed  that  more  of  these 
notes  were  in  circulation  in  Iowa  than 
any  other.  They  were  similar  to  the 
notes  that  George  Smith  had  flooded 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  with  a few  years 
earlier.  Other  officers  of  Mr.  Benton’s 
firm  were  Mr.  A.  LI.  Wyman  and  Mr. 
LeRoy  Tuttle.  Mr.  Wyman  later  became 
Treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  and  Mr.  Tuttle, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 

Nebraska  legislators  adopted  a new 
attitude  towards  banking  in  their  2nd 
Session  held  in  Jan.  1856.  They  changed 
the  law  to  read,  “any  person  or  persons 
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may  be  associated  and  incorporated  for 
the  transaction  oi  any  lawful  business”. 
However,  since  general  banking  was  still 
illegal,  special  charters  were  required  to 
make  the  business  of  each  new  bank 
legal.  In  such  charter  grants  the  law 
read  in  part  ”...  and  the  said  company 
under  the  above  name  and  style  are 
hereby  declared  capable  in  law  of  issuing 
bills,  notes  and  other  certificates  of  iiv 
debtedness”.  This  law  resulted  in  the 
immediate  chartering  of  the  five  follow' 
ing  banks: 

The  Bank  of  Florence 
The  Nemaha  Valley  Bank  at  Brownville 
The  Platte  Valley  Bank  at  Nebraska  City 
The  Fontenelle  Bank  at  Bellevue 
The  Bank  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 

That  these  institutions  were  not  for 
the  express  purpose  of  relieving  the 
Nebraska  money  shortage  is  readily 
proved  by  the  following  facts  of  owner' 
ship.  The  Bank  of  Florence  was  owned 
by  H.  D.  Downey  of  Iowa  City,  Cook 
& Sargent  Co.  of  Davenport,  and  others. 
The  Fontenelle  Bank  was  owned  by 
Greene  6?  Weare  of  Cedar  Rapids.  The 
Bank  of  Nebraska  was  owned  by  B.  F. 
Allen  and  Hoyt  Sherman  of  Des  Moines. 
There  was  partial  ownership  by  Iowans 
of  the  other  two  firms  as  well.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  main  function  of 
these  banks  was  to  provide  sufficient 
currency  in  Iowa,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
branch  offices  in  most  of  the  leading 
cities. 

Some  writers  have  concluded  that 
Florence  was  a “ghost  town”  because  it 
does  not  appear  on  the  map.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case  as  Florence  was 
located  six  miles  north  of  Omaha  in 
1857.  Today  it  is  within  the  city  limits 
of  Omaha  and  the  site  of  bank  itself 
is  at  8502  N.  30th  Street.  In  fact,  as 
late  as  1940  the  original  nameplate  of 
the  bank  was  still  on  the  brick  building 
it  occupied.  Incidentally,  in  1846  Flou 
ence  was  the  site  of  the  last  encampment 
of  the  Mormons  before  they  set  out  for 
Utah.  It  was  here  that  Brigham  Young 
was  chosen  leader. 


At  the  third  territorial  session  in  1857 
no  further  changes  were  made  in  the 
law  but  two  more  charter  banks  were 
incorporated,  both  over  the  Governor’s 
veto.  These  were : 

The  Bank  of  Tekama 
The  Bank  of  Dc  Soto. 

Six  other  firms  had  applied  for  charters 
at  this  session,  but  after  being  initially 
approved  they  were  later  vetoed.  Then 
began  a series  of  events  that  were  prob' 
ably  without  precedent.  A special  ses' 
sion  was  called  and  the  entire  Criminal 
Code  was  repealed.  This  of  course  made 
the  entire  business  of  banking  legal  and 
six  banks  incorporated  immediately. 
Shortly  afterward  an  amendment  was 
passed  excluding  banking  from  this  pro' 
vision,  which  nullified  the  chances  of 
any  other  banks  to  incorporate.  It  would 
appear  that  the  entire  procedure  was 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  six  firms 
desiring  incorporation  as  banks.  These 
institutions  were: 

The  Waubeek  Bank  of  Dc  Soto 
The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  De  Soto 
The  Bank  of  Dakota  at  Dakota  City 
The  Brownville  Bank  and  Land  Co.  of 
Omaha  City 

The  Omaha  City  Bank  and  Land  Co. 
The  Omaha  and  Chicago  Bank  of  Omaha 
City. 

On  Jan.  29,  1859,  Thompson’s  Re' 
porter,  a banker's  magazine  devoted  to 
reporting  on  spurious  currency  in  du 
dilation  published  the  following  state' 
ment:  “The  public  are  warned  against 
notes  of  the  Brownville  Bank  6s?  Land 
Co.  of  Omaha,  Neb.  No  sueh  bank 
exists,  but  was  at  one  time  in  contempla' 
tion  and  the  parties  interested  had  a 
large  amount  of  notes  printed ”. 

The  writer  has  seen  a note  on  the 
Western  Exchange  6s?  Land  Co.  of 
Omaha,  dated  “185 — It  is  probably 
a proof  note  on  a firm  that  failed  to  in' 
corporate,  as  Wismer  does  not  mention 
it  and  no  record  can  be  found  concern' 
ing  it. 

An  unusual  fact  to  remember  in  passing 
is  that  Nebraska  had  three  different  types 
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of  hanking  laws  in  three  years.  These 
were  (1)  Bank  prohibition  in  185  5 (2) 
Banking  by  charter  grant  only  in  1856 
and  (3)  Free  or  general  banking  lor  at 
least  a part  of  185  7. 

The  only  municipal  scrip  of  record  in 
Nebraska  Territory  was  that  issued  by 
the  City  of  Omaha  on  Oct.  1,  1857. 
These  notes  were  made  payable  one 
year  after  date  ot  issue,  with  interest 
of  10%,  and  were  pledged  for  redemp- 
tion by  city  property. 

The  panic  of  18^7  struck  late  in  that 
year,  and  although  wealthy  men  owned 
many  oi  the  banks,  not  one  of  them  with- 
stood the  crash.  Nebraska  at  the  time 
was  at  the  height  of  a land  boom 
financed  by  wildcat  currency  of  little  or 
no  intrinsic  value.  The  new  banks,  with 
little  actual  specie,  could  not  redeem  even 
a fraction  ot  their  own  currency. 

The  largest  one  of  them  all,  the  West- 
ern Exchange  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  Omaha  began  the  procession  ot 
failures  late  in  185  7.  Its  paper  assets 
were  $288,083,  mostly  in  notes  and  bills 
receivable.  Specie  was  reported  by  the 
historian,  Sorenson,  as  being  only 
$191:07.  Nothing  was  ever  realized  for 
its  creditors.  This  fact  did  not  prevent 
it  from  selling  its  charter  to  the  Bishop 
Hill  Colony  for  a reported  sum  ot  $9,500. 

This  co-operative  farming  colony  was 
made  up  of  Swedish  immigrants  who 
located  at  Bishop  Hill,  Illinois  in  1846. 
By  1857,  a trustee  of  the  colony  named 
Olof  Johnson  thought  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  the  farmers  to  have  their  own 
bank.  He  induced  the  colony  to  purchase 
the  charter  of  the  Omaha  company  and 
was  duly  made  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  established  the  new  bank  under 
the  same  name  at  Galva,  Illinois,  five 
miles  from  Bishop  Hill.  A new  issue  of 
notes  was  engraved  at  New  York  City, 
dated  1857,  and  bearing  the  words,  "de- 
posited by  Bishop  Hill  Colony”.  These 
were  the  only  changes  from  previous 
engravings.  Johnson’s  troubles  then  be- 
gan, as  he  tried  to  keep  the  value  of 
all  notes  issued  by  the  previous  owners 


at  par  value  with  his  own  by  redeeming 
them  in  gold  at  Galva.  The  depression 
continued,  but  Johnson’s  supply  of  gold 
did  not  and  the  whole  organization 
collapsed. 

Three  little  known  facts  for  collectors 
to  note  are  that  (1)  the  1857  issue  was 
made  by  an  entirely  different  owner  than 
the  1855  and  1856  issues;  (2)  that  al- 
most none  of  the  185  7 issue  was  placed 
in  circulation,  hence  their  excellent  state 
of  preservation  even  today  and  (3)  that 
the  1857  issue  may  well  be  considered 
.m  Illinois  listing,  as  the  notes  were  made 
by  and  for  an  Illinois  bank. 

Other  smaller  banks  failed  in  succes 
sion.  Two  exceptions  warrant  mention, 
however.  These  were  the  Bank  of 
Nebraska  at  Omaha  and  the  Bank  of 
Dakota  at  Dakota  City.  The  former, 
with  such  wealthy  owners  as  Allen  and 
Sherman,  paid  all  liabilities  in  full  and 
redeemed  every  note  with  Allen's  signa- 
ture on  it  until  1859  when  it  closed 
voluntarily.  Other  interests  tried  to  re- 
vive the  firm  but  the  effort  was  short 
lived.  The  Bank  of  Dakota  was  owned 
by  the  Kountze  Bros,  banking  firm,  and 
although  they  closed  their  Dakota  City 
bank  they  redeemed  every  note  presented 
to  them  at  their  new  office  in  Omaha. 

The  Platte  Valley  Bank  met  all  re- 
demptions for  a time  but  expired  in  the 
effort.  A few  fraudulent  firms  put  all 
possible  currency  in  circulation,  then 
closed  their  doors  and  were  seen  no 
more. 

St)  ended  the  spectacular  chapter  of 
currency  banking  during  Nebraska’s  land 
boom.  Hardly  a trace  of  the  business 
remained  by  1861,  and  so  transitory  and 
unregulated  was  the  era  that  few  statistics 
or  actual  records  survive. 

2.  Deposit  Banking  Period,  1857-1861. 

Wildcat  banks  were  not  the  only  ones 
in  Nebraska  Territory,  however.  De- 
posit banking,  without  circulation  privi- 
leges began  in  January,  1857,  on  a small 
but  sound  basis.  The  names  involved 
are  worth  noting,  because  from  their 
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beginnings  have  emerged  the  oldest  and 
largest  banks  in  the  State.  These  private 
firms  which  began  business  prior  to  1860 
are  given  in  the  order  of  their  origin. 

1.  Lushhaugh  6-?  Carson,  Brownville, 

Jan.  1857. 

2.  Kountze  Bros.,  Omaha,  fall  of  1857. 

3.  Cheever,  Sweet  6s?  Co.,  Nebraska 

City,  fall  of  1837. 

4.  Barrows,  Millard  & Co.,  Omaha, 

spring  of  1858. 

5.  McCann  6s?  Metcalf,  Nebraska  City, 

spring  of  1858. 

6.  J.  A.  Ware,  Nebraska  City,  spring 

of  1859. 

7.  Tootle  6s?  Hanna,  Plattsmouth,  spring 

of  1859. 

Forty  years  later  all  seven  were  still 
in  existence  and  even  today  practically 
all  of  them  exist  in  one  form  or  another. 
A brief  record  of  their  history  follows: 

1 . Lushhaugh  6s?  Carson  soon  became 
John  L.  Carson  6s?  Co.,  and  in  1871  this 
firm  became  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Brownville.  When  a railroad  was  built 
through  the  nearby  town  of  Auburn,  this 
bank  voluntarily  liquidated  and  Mr.  Car' 
son  organized  the  Carson  National  Bank 
of  Auburn. 

2.  Kountze  Bros.,  after  redeeming  all 
Bank  of  Dakota  notes  presented  to  them, 
continued  deposit  banking  in  Omaha 
until  July,  1865,  when  they  merged  this 
business  with  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Omaha,  which  they  had  founded  in 
1864. 

3.  Cheever,  Sweet  6s?  Co.  soon  became 
James  Sweet  6?  Co.  In  1882  this  firm 
nationalized  as  the  James  Sweet  National 
Bank.  This  was  one  of  the  few  national 
charters  ever  granted  bearing  a man’s 
complete  name.  Later  it  was  known  as 
the  Merchants  National  Bank. 

4.  Barrows,  Millard  6s?  Co.  changed  to 
Millard,  Caldwell  6s?  Co.  and  in  1865 
Ezra  and  Joseph  Millard,  brothers,  with' 
drew  in  order  to  organize  the  Omaha 
National  Bank.  The  private  banking 
firm  continued  as  Caldwell,  Hamilton  6s? 


Co.  until  1883,  when  it  merged  with  the 
United  States  National  Bank  of  Omaha. 

5.  McCann  6s?  Metcalf  became  D.  J. 
McCann  6s?  Co.  in  1865  when  Mr.  Met' 
calf  withdrew  to  organize  the  Otoe 
County  National  Bank  of  Nebraska  City. 
The  McCann  firm  merged  with  the 
Nebraska  City  National  Bank  in  1871. 

6.  J.  A.  Ware  organized  a branch  office 
in  Omaha  in  1866  under  the  name  of 
J.  A.  Ware  6s?  Co.  His  Nebraska  City 
bank  failed  in  1872  and  the  Omaha  office 
was  brought  by  ex'Gov.  Saunders  and 
ethers.  They  christened  it  the  State 
Bank  of  Nebraska  but  in  1882  it  was 
converted  into  the  Merchants  National 
Bank  of  Omaha. 

7.  Tootle  6s?  Hanna  became  Tootle, 
Hanna  6s?  Clark  when  John  R.  Clark  was 
admitted  to  the  firm.  In  1871  Clark 
withdrew  to  form  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Lincoln.  The  private  firm  later 
merged  with  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Plattsmouth. 

3.  Civil  War  Period,  1861-1865. 

Even  during  the  difficult  days  of  the 
early  1860’s  Nebraska  was  growing 
rapidly.  The  Colorado  gold  rush  of 
1860  and  1861  increased  trade  and 
brought  a new  type  of  currency  to 
Nebraska.  This  was  “trade  dust”,  per' 
haps  better  known  as  gold  dust.  Miners 
returning  east  often  had  no  other  medium 
of  exchange  than  this.  Banks,  express 
companies,  assayers  and  even  ordinary 
stores  were  called  upon  to  assay  this 
dust  before  a purchase  could  be  made 
or  specie  exchanged  for  it. 

Other  changes  took  place,  such  as  the 
closing  of  southern  routes  due  to  the 
war,  which  increased  the  east  and  west 
traffic  through  Nebraska.  By  1862  the 
newly  issued  legal  tender  greenbacks  had 
brought  a stability  to  paper  money  hither' 
to  unknown  in  many  places.  There  was 
little  or  no  remaining  wildcat  currency 
by  1863. 

The  only  bank  of  record  which 
issued  circulation  during  this  period  was 
the  Bank  of  De  Soto.  From  late  in  1859 
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to  1863  this  bank  issued  many  notes  and 
lor  a time  its  notes  were  accepted.  The 
advent  of  greenbacks  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  this  firm  and  it  expired  in  1863. 
The  Corn  Exchange  Bank  of  De  Soto 
had  some  currency  in  circulation  in  1861 
and  1862,  but  it  was  issued  Dec.  12, 
1860. 

4.  National  Bank  Note  Period,  1865- 
1882. 

There  was  no  problem  in  Nebraska 
Territory  when  the  national  banking  act 
went  into  effect.  (Inly  a tew  cities  were 
large  enough  to  warrant  incorporating  a 
national  bank.  Legal  tender  notes  had 
replaced  wildcat  currency,  providing 
both  a stable  and  sufficient  medium  of 
exchange. 

Omaha  naturally  had  the  first  national 
bank  in  the  Territory,  obtained  by  the 
Kountze  Brothers  on  Jan.  20,  1864, 

Charter  No.  209.  This  was  not  only  the 
first  national  bank  in  this  Territory  but 
the  first  one  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  until  Aug. 
15,  1863  that  the  next  national  charter 
came  to  Nebraska  Territory.  This  was 
the  Otoe  County  National  Bank  of 
Nebraska  City,  Charter  No.  1417.  The 
third  to  charter,  and  the  last  one  under 
the  territorial  government,  was  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  on  May  1,  1866, 
Charter  No.  1633.  This  was  indeed  a 
slow  beginning,  but  a substantial  one. 
All  three  firms  are  still  in  existence  to- 
day. 

After  the  Central  National  Bank  of 
Omaha  organized  but  failed  to  meet 
charter  requirements  in  1866,  no  fur- 
ther firms  nationalized  until  1871.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Lincoln  was  the 
first  one  in  the  1870’s.  It  also  is  still  in 
existence.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
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Fremont  had  its  beginning  in  the  back 
part  of  a hardware  store  in  1872. 

What  is  believed  to  be  a complete  and 
very  rare  statistical  record  of  all  banking 
firms  in  Nebraska  in  early  1873  follows: 

Beatrice:  Smith  Bros.;  Griggs  63  Webb. 
Blair:  A.  Castetter. 

Brownville:  The  First  National  Bank; 
State  Bank. 

Columbus:  Gerrard  6''  Reed. 

Crete:  State  Bank. 

Fremont:  E.  H.  Rogers  63  Co.;  Wilson 
& Hopkins. 

Grand  Island:  State  Central  Bank. 

Lincoln:  First  National  Bank;  State 
National  Bank. 

Madison:  Barnes  6^  Tyrell. 

Norfolk:  J.  6^  C.  P.  Matthewson. 
Nebraska  City:  Otoe  County  National 
Bank;  Nebraska  City  National  Bank. 

Omaha:  First  National  Bank;  Omaha 
National  Bank;  State  Bank;  Caldwell, 
Hamilton  6''  Co. 

Pawnee  City:  State  Bank. 

Plattsmouth:  First  National  Bank. 
Iecumsah:  Russell  Holmes. 

West  Point:  Neligh,  Brunner  6^  Kipp. 

By  the  early  1880’s  Nebraska  had  ex- 
panded in  all  directions.  On  Nov.  1, 
1882  only  2 of  the  29  chartered  national 
banks  had  liquidated  and  $1,404,709.00 
in  Nebraska  national  banknotes  were 
outstanding. 

For  detailed  description  of  early 
Nebraska  currency  see  Wismer’s  list  in 
the  March,  1926  Numismatist,  and  State 
Bank  Notes  by  John  A.  Muscalus.  For 
a record  of  Nebraska  First  Charter  Period 
national  banks  of  issue  see  the  Coin  Col- 
lectors Journal  of  March- April,  1943  and 
January-  February,  1946. 
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Royal  Canadian  Mint  Report  1945 

In  1945  the  number  of  coins  produced 
at  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint  at  Ottawa 
were 


Dominion  of  Canada 


One  Doll  ar 
Fifty  Cent 
Twenty  Five  Cent 
Ten  Cent 
Five  Cent 
One  Cent 


38,391 

1,959,528 

5,296,495 

10,979,570 

18,893,216 

77,268,591 


Newfoundland 

Ten  Cent  175,833 

Five  Cent  203,828 

As  will  he  seen,  there  were  far  less 
1945  dollars  issued  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  which  this  denomination  has  been 
coined.  The  only  year  that  approaches 
the  smallness  of  the  coinage  of  this  de- 
nomination was  the  year  1938  when  the 
number  coined  was  90,304.  The  largest 
number  of  this  denomination  coined  in 
any  one  year  was  in  1939  when  the 
number  was  1,363,816. 


The  1946  Canadian  Five  Cent  Piece 

The  live  cent  piece  coined  in  1945  was 
of  steel.  Commencing  with  the  1st  of 
January,  1946  pure  nickel  has  again 
been  used  for  coining  this  denomination. 

The  1946  five  cent  piece  is  similar 
in  design,  weight  and  diameter  to  the 
nickel  coin  authorized  by  proclamation 
in  1937  which  has  been  struck  with 
twelve  sides  to  aid  in  overcoming  any 
confusion  in  distinguishing  between  the 
five  cent  and  the  twenty-five  cent  coins. 

Indian  Chief  Medals 

Unquestionably  the  most  historic 
medals  in  the  Canadian  series  are  those 
that  have  been  awarded  to  Indian  Chiefs. 
Many  of  them  were  illustrated  by  Leroux 
and  Breton,  while  in  later  years  Doctor 


Victor  Morin  and  Jamieson  have  written 
splendid  studies  on  this  series. 

Presented  to  Indian  Chiefs  for  allegi- 
ance in  times  of  war  and  for  general 
loyalty,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
consummation  of  Treaties,  they  have 
been  among  the  most  highly  prized  pos- 
sessions of  the  great  Indian  leaders  of 
the  past  and  present.  Always  struck  and 
presented  in  small  numbers,  all  varieties 
of  the  Canadian  series  are  scarce  and 
most  of  them  rare.  Their  selling  price 
today  varies  all  the  way  from  $30  to 
$500,  the  majority  of  the  varieties  selling 
at  around  $100. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  one  or  two 
Indian  Chief  medals  in  a Canadian  spe- 
cialized collection  adds  a dash  of  color 
that  can  scarcely  be  offered  in  any  other 
manner.  Very  few  are  the  collections 
that  have  more  than  one  or  two  specimens 
in  them. 

The  only  large  collections  of  these 
medals  known  to  the  writer  are  those  of 
the  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Society 
of  Montreal,  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  of  New  York,  and  the  private 
collections  of  Doctor  Victor  Morin  and 
the  writer. 

A few  specimens  are  in  the  collection 
of  the  Provincial  Museum  in  Quebec 
City,  the  collection  of  Laval  University 
in  Quebec  City,  the  Canadian  Archives 
in  Ottawa,  the  Museum  of  the  Fludson's 
Bay  Company  of  Winnipeg,  and  in  the 
private  collection  of  Mr.  R.  J.  P.  blather 
of  Toronto. 

In  a later  issue  I will  mention  some  of 
the  American  collections  in  which  they 
appear,  as  well  as  of  further  Canadian 
collections  which  I may  learn  house 
these  treasures. 


Wickham  Collection 

One  of  the  best  known  Canadian  col- 
lections as  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Wick- 
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ham  of  St.  Lambert  and  Montreal, 
Quebec,  after  lying  fairly  dormant  for 
a number  of  years  in  the  possession  of 
his  son,  Notary  Paul  Wickham  of  Mont' 
real,  passed  in  to  the  possession  of  the 
writer  this  fall.  Retaining  the  paper 
money  collection  and  parts  of  the  bah 
ance  of  the  collection  needed  for  the 
writer  s collection,  the  balance  was  re' 
sold  almost  immediately  to  Hans  Schub 
man  of  New  York  through  whom  the 
collection,  which  is  particularly  rich  in 
Canadian  tokens,  coins  and  medals,  will 
be  made  available  to  collectors. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  of  the 
splendid  material  in  the  Canadian  series 
that  is  available  to  collectors  through 
both  Mr.  Wayte  Raymond  and  Hans 
Schulman.  Several  other  prominent 
American  dealers  also  have  substantial 
Canadian  material  in  stock. 


Canadian  Coin  Prices 

Within  recent  months  the  writer  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  several 
American  cities,  as  well  as  a number  of 
centers  in  Canada.  Visiting  as  I do  when 
time  allows  any  center  that  might  have 
numismatic  specimens  for  sale,  I have 
noticed  the  increasing  demand  for 
Canadian  material,  and  the  consequent 
increases  in  general  prices. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  notice' 
able  than  in  the  dated  regular  issues  of 
Canada  where  uncirculated  and  very  fine 
specimens  are  rarely  to  be  found  offered, 
but  where  they  are  that  ever  increasing 
prices  are  being  asked  for  them.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  series  is  at  last  coming 
into  its  own.  Collectors  who  are  wise 
will  concentrate  on  improving  this  series 
as  much  as  possible  without  further  delay 
as  the  available  material  is  very  limited. 


DUTCH  EMERGENCY  COINS— Continued 

end  in  the  beginning  of  1942.  The  turn  in  of  prewvar  coins  of  silver,  nickel  and 
bronze  was  far  from  being  a great  success  for  the  Germans.  Borne  up  by  the  promise 
of  Radio  Orange  m London  to  the  effect  that  these  coins  would  be  considered  a legal 
tender  after  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  public  took  a firm  stand.  In  striking 
testimony  there  follows  a statement  showing  the  amounts  of  the  different  denomina' 
tions  surrendered  in  the  period  from  January  1942  until  January  1945  together  with 
the  percentage  which  these  amounts  constitute  of  the  estimated  circulation  on  January 
1,  1942. 


Denomination 

T urnc 

Rixdt  >llar 

f 1 879 

Guilder 

f 9 639 

Half  guilder 

/ 428 

25  cent 

f 754 

1 0 cent 

f 1 131 

5 cent 

/ 198 

2 % cent 

f 325 

1 cent 

/ 5 14 

1 in 

Percentage  of 
Circulation 

020 

2.7%* 

372 

10.0% 

635 

6.5% 

279.25 

3.2% 

861.70 

5.25% 

436.95 

7.3% 

104.70 

17.?% 

148.48 

9.8% 

In  reviewing  these  figures  it  must  be  considered  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
coins,  especially  the  guilders,  was  available  in  the  public  cash'offices  and  that  a great 
deal  of  the  2 % cent  pieces  were  received  from  the  public  utility  services. 

During  the  war  considerable  amounts  of  silver  token  coins  and  small  change 
were  manufactured  for  the  Netherlands  in  the  United  States  of  America.  For  the 
time  being  it  is  not  known  how  far  these  coins  may  serve  to  replace  the  zinc  coins  with 
the  German  symbols  nor  is  it  known  how  our  future  monetary  circulation  will  be 
constituted.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  however,  that  within  a measurable  space 
of  time  the  zinc  emergency  coins  will  disappear  from  circulation. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

INFLUENCE  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  COINS 


GENERALLY 

It  has  been  truthfully  stated  that  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our  form 
of  government  is  that  the  National  Congress  is  enabled  to  profit  by  the  legislative 
experiences  of  the  various  states.  Likewise,  the  National  Mint  had  the  advantage  of 
all  the  experiences  of  both  the  private  and  the  state  mints  which  had  operated  in  the 
colonies.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  earlier  method  of  coinage  in  the  United  States 
Mint,  as  well  as  the  monetary  unit,  the  metals  used,  and  the  designs  and  mottoes  on 
our  current  coins,  correspond  so  closely  to  that  of  the  early  colonial  coinage. 

The  Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1792,  [1  Stat.  L.  246]  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a Mint  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  July  31  of  the  same  year  the  government  began  the 
erection  of  a plain  brick  building  in  that  city  for  use  as  a Mint.  It  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  building  erected  for  public  purposes  by  the  United  States.  The 
new  Mint  began  operations  in  a small  way  before  the  end  of  1792  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  first  Director,  David  Rittenhouse,  who  was  an  outstanding  scientist  as 
well  as  an  eminent  philosopher. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  Secretary  of  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  at- 
tempted to  obtain  the  services  of  experienced  coiners  from  Europe,  but  was  un- 
successful. He  then  employed  Voight,  who  soon  presented  pattern  pieces  for 
consideration.  The  inablity  to  secure  European  experts  possibly  resulted  in  greater 
reliance  being  placed  on  our  previous  local  coining  experiences  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  the  case. 

The  act  establishing  the  Mint  directed  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  for  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Attorney  General,  to  make  an  annual  inspection  of  coins  struck  at 
the  Mint.  This  was  later  changed  by  substituting  other  governmental  officials  as 
inspectors  and  this  law  is  still  in  effect  fSee  Title  31,  Section  363,  United  States 
Code  Annotated].  Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  early  history  of  the 
Mint,  which  now  seems  odd,  is  that  it  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  by  President  Washington.  Reports  of  the  activities  of  the  Mint 
were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  until  1799,  after  which  they  were  for  a 
time  made  directly  to  the  President. 

The  early  operations  of  the  Mint  were  handicapped  by  primitive  machinery,  in- 
experienced officials  and  absences  of  employees  from  duty  due  to  yellow  fever,  and 
by  the  difficulty  encountered  in  obtaining  a sufficient  supply  of  bullion.  The  first 
coins  minted  were  the  half  dismes  of  1792  which,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  silver 
bullion,  were  coined  from  Washington’s  own  private  silverware.  The  regular 
copper  coinage  was  started  in  1793,  silver  in  1794,  and  gold  in  1795.  The  coins 
were  struck  by  hand  operated  machines  until  March  23,  1836,  when  machinery 
operated  by  steam  was  installed. 

Obviously  many  details  of  similarity  between  the  early  coins  of  the  colonies 
and  those  of  the  United  States  Government  must  be  omitted — as  for  example  the 
use  of  the  lettered  edge — but  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  present  the  more  important 
points  of  likeness. 
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MONETARY  UNIT  AND  METALS 

The  state  copper  coinage  of  Massachusetts  was  the  first  authorized  coinage  in  this 
country  on  a strictly  decimal  basis.  Although  that  coinage  was  a financial  failure  so 
far  as  the  State  was  concerned,  the  decimal  system  was  put  to  a practical  test  and 
proved  satisfactory,  being  retained  until  this  day.  The  metals  from  which  the  colonial 
coinage  was  struck  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 
These  metals  were  likewise  adopted  by  the  United  States  as  being  suitable  for  our 
coinage. 

The  Mint  Act  provided  for  “Dollars  or  Units  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a 
Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,”  and  for  a bimetallic  monetary 
system  based  upon  a dollar  consisting  of  24^  grains  of  pure  gold  or  371  [4  grains 
of  pure  silver  [a  ratio  of  one  to  fifteen],  and  for  the  unlimited  and  gratuitous  coinage 
of  both  metals  by  the  Mint. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  COINS  — THE  DOLLAR  SIGN 

The  words  “eagle,”  “dime,”  and  “mill,”  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  and  were  then  new  to  this  country  although 
subsequently  included  in  our  currency  terminology.  However,  several  other  names 
of  our  present  coins  may  be  traced  to  our  colonial  period. 

The  word  “dollar,”  the  unit  of  the  American  monetary  system,  was  taken  from 
the  Spanish  “dollar”  [an  English  name  given  to  the  Spanish  peso]  which  in  turn 
was  taken  from  the  German  Joachimsthaler — later  shortened  to  thaler.  English' 
speaking  people  converted  the  thaler  into  dollar.  The  word  “penny”  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Roman  denarius  which  became  corrupted  by  Englishmen  into  denny 
and  later,  penny.  The  lowly  but  ever  popular  “cent,”  denoting  a hundredth  part, 
was  associated  with  copper  coins  in  the  colonial  days,  although  not  greatly  used  at 


that  time. 

The  most  acceptable  theory  of  the  origin  of  our  present  dollar  sign  is  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  coalescence  of  the  abbreviation  “P.S.”  used  to  denote  pesos  or  Spanish  dollars 
In  other  words,  the  letter  S was  superimposed  over  the  letter  P to  form  a monogram, 
which  was  refined  by  omitting  part  of  the  loop  from  the  letter  P.  Our  dollar  sign 
is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  figures  and  not  at  the  right,  as  were  the  letters  with  which 
the  Spaniards  denoted  their  pesos,  and  this  custom  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
practice  of  the  colonists  in  writing  in  that  position. 


PRESENT  COINAGE  LAWS 

Before  we  attempt  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  some  of  the  devices  and  mottoes 
appearing  on  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  existing 
laws  governing  these  matters.  Title  31,  section  324,  United  States  Code  Annotated, 
provides  as  follows:  “Upon  the  coins  there  shall  be  the  following  devices  and  legends: 
Upon  one  side  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  word  'Liberty’  and  the  year  of  the  coinage,  and  upon  the  reverse  shall  be 
the  figure  or  representation  of  an  eagle,  with  the  inscription  'United  States  of  America 
and  'E  Pluribus  Unum,  and  a designation  of  the  value  of  the  coin;  but  on  the  dime. 
5,  and  Dccnt  piece,  the  figure  of  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted;  and  the  motto  In  God 
we  trust’  shall  be  inscribed  on  the  denominations  of  gold  and  silver  coins  on  which  it 
was  inscribed  prior  to  May  18,  1908.”  By  a later  enactment  [see  Title  31,  section 
3Db,  Supplement  1938,  U.S.C.A.]  the  coinage  of  gold  for  the  United  States  was 
prohibited  after  January  30,  1934,  and  all  gold  coins  were  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

Title  31,  section  276,  LJ.S.C.A.  provides  in  part  as  follows:  no  change  in  the 
design  or  die  of  any  coin  shall  be  made  oftener  than  once  in  twenty'five  years  from 
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and  including  the  year  of  the  first  adoption  of  the  design,  model,  die,  or  huh  for  the 
same  coin:  PROVIDED,  That  no  change  he  made  in  the  diameter  of  any  coin  . . . 

The  words  “an  impression  emblematic  of  liberty, “ appearing  in  section  324, 
above,  are  very  vague.  The  manner  of  portraying  the  emblem  of  liberty  has  been 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  tastes  of  the  designers  and  of  the  officials  whose  duty 
it  is  to  approve  the  designs  for  dies.  The  figure  usually  chosen  to  represent  liberty 
is  that  of  a woman  [although  until  a few  years  ago  she  could  not,  in  most  states, 
either  vote  or  enter  into  contracts].  There  are  numerous  instances  in  the  study  of 
early  American  coins  and  tokens  where  a female  figure  represented  liberty,  some' 
times  accompanied  by  a liberty  cap,  or  pole,  or  both. 

LIBERTY  CAP  AND  POLE 

The  young  goddess  of  liberty  with  the  flowing  hair  who  holds  the  liberty  pole 
surmounted  by  the  cap  on  the  first  United  States  copper  coins  of  1793  is  said  by 
some  commentators  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  device  on  the  beautiful  Libertas 
Americana  medal  which  was  designed  by  the  celebrated  French  artist  Dupre  to  com' 
memorate  the  victories  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  cap  and 
pole  appeared  on  many  coins  and  tokens  struck  in  this  country  prior  to  the  minting 
of  the  first  copper  pieces  by  the  National  Mint. 

The  liberty  cap,  or  Roman  pileus,  is  a limp  closeffitting  affair  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  half  of  an  egg.  .This  cap  was  worn  by  a Roman  slave  to  show  his  new  status 
after  he  had  voluntarily  been  freed  from  servitude  by  his  master.  In  time  the  cap 
be  came  a symbol  of  liberty,  was  depicted  on  Roman  coins,  and  hundreds  of  years 
later  was  adopted  as  the  official  insignia  of  the  French  Revolutionists.  The  liberty 
pole  or  rod,  which  is  usually  surmounted  by  a liberty  cap  when  used  as  a device  on 
coins,  represents  the  wand  with  which  a Roman  praetor,  in  certain  circumstances, 
touched  a slave  on  the  cheek  in  a ceremony  incident  to  giving  him  his  freedom. 

The  use  of  the  liberty  cap  and  pole  on  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  has 
been  criticized  on  the  super'technical  ground  that  it  suggested  Americans  had  once 
been  the  slaves  of  England,  but  many  will  agree  that  the  device  on  our  first  coppers 
has  never  been  surpassed  for  beauty  or  sentiment. 

THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  SHIELD 

The  bald  eagle  which  is  portrayed  on  our  coinage,  is  found  from  Canada  tc 
Mexico  and  years  ago  frequently  appeared  in  the  lower  Hudson  River  valley  when 
the  river  was  frozen.  Because  of  his  great  strength,  courage,  and  majestic  appearance, 
the  eagle  has  been  depicted  on  coins  since  ancient  times  when  it  was  so  used  by  the 
house  of  Ptolemy.  Strangely  enough,  manv  modern  likenesses  of  this  noble  bird 
are  inferior  to  those  appearing  on  some  of  the  antique  coins,  especially  those  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  Centuries  before  the  white  man  landed  on  our  shores  the  Indians 
hold  the  eagle  in  reverence  and  believed  that  it'  possessed  divine  powers.  Henry  II 
used  it  for  his  emblem,  after  which  it  played  a prominent  part  in  English  heraldry. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  British  originally  acquired  the  eagle  as  an  emblem  from 
the  Romans  who  used  it  as  the  standard  of  the  legions  and  as  a device  on  many  o! 
their  coins.  The  Roman  influence  was  felt  many  years  after  the  invaders  left  the 
island,  and  many  of  the  early  British  coins  are  crude  copies  of  the  Roman  coins. 

In  this  country  the  first  metallic  money  having  an  eagle  on  it  was  the  New  Yorke 
In  America  Token  which  made  its  appearance  about  1700.  Later  this  bird  held  a 
prominent  position  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts  Coppers,  the  Immunis 
Columbia  Cents  of  1786  and  1787,  some  of  the  1787  New  York  Cents,  the  Mott 
Token  of  1789,  Brasher's  Doubloon  of  1787,  and  on  numerous  Washington  Cents 
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and  Tokens  issued  from  1791  to  1795.  The  eagle  on  the  coins  of  the  United  States 
is  symbolic  of  eternal  vigilance. 

This  interesting  legend  about  the  eagle  [which  cannot  be  verified  by  official 
records]  is  quoted  from  George  S.  Evan’s  Illustrated  History  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
p.  1 5j 

“Previous  to  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  in  1794, 
the  following  amusing  incidents  occurred  in  Congress,  while  the  emblems  and  devices 
proposed  for  the  reverse  field  of  that  coin  were  being  discussed. 

“A  member  of  the  House  from  the  South  bitterly  opposed  the  choice  of  the 
eagle,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  king  of  birds,’  and  hence  neither  proper  nor 
suitable  to  represent  a nation  whose  institutions  and  interests  were  wholly  inimical 
to  monarchical  forms  of  government.  Judge  Thatcher  playfully,  in  reply,  suggested 
that  perhaps  a goose  might  suit  the  gentleman,  as  it  was  a rather  humble  and  republican 
bird,  and  would  also  be  serviceable  in  other  respects,  as  the  goslings  would  answer 
to  place  upon  dimes.  This  answer  created  considerable  merriment,  and  the  irate 
Southerner,  conceiving  the  humorous  rejoinder  as  an  insult,  sent  a challenge  to  the 
Judge,  who  promptly  declined  it.  The  bearer,  rather  astonished,  asked,  'Will  you 
be  branded  as  a coward?’  'Certainly,  if  he  pleases,’  replied  Thatcher;  'I  always 
was  one  and  he  knew  it,  or  he  would  never  have  risked  a challenge?’  The  affair 
occasioned  much  mirth,  and,  in  due  time,  former  existing  cordial  relations  were 
restored  between  the  parties;  the  irritable  Southerner  concluding  there  was  nothing 
to  be  gained  in  fighting  with  one  who  fired  nothing  but  jokes.” 

Doubtless  there  was  some  criticism  of  the  choice  of  the  eagle.  Benjamin  Franklin 
wrote  Sarah  Bache  on  January  26,  1784: 

“I  wish  the  Bald  Eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  Representative  of  our  Country; 
he  is  a Bird  of  bad  moral  Character;  like  those  among  Men  who  live  by  Sharping 
and  Robbing  he  is  generally  poor  and  often  very  lousy. 

“The  Turkey  is  a much  more  respectable  Bird  and  withal  a true  original  Native 
of  America.” 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  even  harbored  a live  eagle  at  one  time.  A pet  bald 
eagle  named  Peter  was  an  honored  guest  there  for  six  years.  It  is  said  that  he  flew 
about  the  city  unharmed  during  the  daytime  and  returned  to  roost  at  the  Mint  at 
night.  His  demise  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  match  his  strength  with  that  of  a fly 
wheel;  he  was  caught  in  the  machinery  and  suffered  injuries  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  The  remains  were  stuffed  and  are  still  kept  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia. 
His  portrait  is  said  to  appear  on  the  reverse  of  the  silver  dollars  of  1836,  1838,  and 
1839,  and  on  the  obverse  of  the  1856,  1857,  and  1858.  cents  which  were  composed 
of  nickel. 

The  American  Shield  on  the  obverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  first 
appeared  in  almost  its  present  form  as  the  reverse  device  of  the  New  Jersey  Cents 
Later  somewhat  similar  shields  appeared  on  the  breast  of  eagles  on  other  of  the  early 
American  coins.  The  shield  has  no  supporter  other  than  the  eagle  to  denote  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  rely  on  their  own  virtue.  The  upper  part  of  the  shield,  or 
chief,  is  said  to  represent  Congress  and  the  lower  part,  or  pale,  consisting  of  thirteen 
perpendicular  stripes,  to  represent  the  several  states  of  the  Union  all  joined  in  one 
solid  compact  entirety. 

The  motto  E PLURIBUS  UNUM  appearing  on  the  scroll  held  in  the  eagle’s 
beak,  which  is  discussed  in  greater  detail  subsequently,  alludes  to  the  union  of  states. 
The  olive  branch  and  the  bundle  of  arrows  held  in  the  eagle’s  talons  denote  the 
respective  powers  of  Peace  and  War,  both  of  which  are  vested  in  Congress.  The 
constellation  consisting  of  thirteen  stars  [symbolic  of  the  thirteen  original  states] 
which  appear  in  a cloud  above  the  eagle’s  head  indicate  a new  nation  taking  its  proper 
place  among  other  sovereign  powers  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  early  American 
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coins,  including  some  of  the  Washington  Cents,  bears  a similar  constellation.  The 
American  Shield,  as  well  as  the  many  coins  patterned  after  it.  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  designs  which  have  previously  appeared  on  our  colonial  coins  or  tokens. 

The  association  of  Indian  arrows  with  war  was  natural  for  our  ancestors.  Remem' 
her  how,  in  Longfellow’s  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”  the  Indian  Chief  Canonicus 
sent  a rattlesnake  skin  filled  with  arrows  to  the  white  settlers,  and  how  our  hero, 
the  intrepid  Miles  Standish,  promptly  refilled  it  with  powder  and  bullets  and  returned 
it  to  the  Chief? 

The  symbol  of  peace,  the  olive  branch,  first  made  its  local  appearance  on  the 
Annapolis  Threepence  of  1783.  The  olive  tree  was  regarded  as  a symbol  of  peace  by 
the  Romans  and  as  a symbol  of  victory  by  the  Greeks.  Although  the  olive  branch 
on  some  of  the  early  American  and  United  States  coins  was  held  in  the  eagle’s  left 
talon,  it  customarily  appears  in  the  right,  thus  giving  peace  preference  over  war.  The 
thirteen  arrows  which  the  eagle  usually  holds  in  his  other  talon  represents  prepared' 
ness  for  the  defense  of  the  United  States  in  case  of  war. 

It  was  the  original  practice  to-  add  a star  to  the  obverse  of  the  United  States  silver 
coins  upon  the  admission  of  each  new  state  into  the  Union.  It  was  soon  found  that 
this  would  be  impracticable  and  so  the  number  of  stars  was  limited  to  thirteen, 
representing  only  the  original  states. 

E PLURIBUS  UNUM 

The  legend  E PLURIBUS  UNUM  [One  Out  of  Many]  refers  to  the  Nation 
being  composed  of  many  sovereign  states.  It  first  appeared  in  large  letters  on  the 
Immunis  Columbia  Cent  of  1786,  and  later  was  used  on  the  New  Jersey  Cents  and 
on  some  of  the  New  York  coins.  Apparently  the  legend  met  with  popular  approval 
since  Congress  saw  fit'  to  prescribe  that  it  be  placed  on  the  coins  of  the  Lhiited  States. 
The  motto  “In  God  We  Trust’’  originated  subsequent  to  the  period  under  discussion 
and,  as  there  is  no  connection  between  it  and  any  of  the  mottoes  on  the  early  American 
pieces,  its  history  is  omitted. 

CONCLUSION 

Some  years  ago,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  reason  that  stars  on  the 
coins  of  the  United  States  have  six  points  and  those  on  our  flag  have  but  five,  the  then 
Acting  Director  of  the  Mint  replied  as  follows:  "In  English  heraldry  six  or  more  points 
denote  a star.  The  earliest  example  of  Colonial  coins  all  have  the  six'pointed  star, 
which  is  correct  according  to  English  heraldry.  It  is  presumed  that  when  the  time 
came  to  adopt  designs  for  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  English  heraldry  was  con' 
suited,  and  the  Colonial  coins  were  followed  in  the  matter  of  details  like  the  star. 
The  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  some  are  aware,  is  made  up  very  largely  from  the 
coat'of'arms  of  Washington.  Where  both  stripes  and  stars  are  found,  the  stars  have 
five  points.”60 

Although  the  influence  of  our  early  coinage  is  in  nowise  limited  to  devices,  many 
interesting  similarities  may  be  discovered  by  comparing  some  of  the  later  Washington 
Cents,  as  well  as  other  colonial  pieces,  with  the  early  United  States  silver  coins. 

Neil  Carothers  says:  "Historically,  conditions  arising  in  the  development  of  the 
fractional  currency  [which  he  defines  as  coins  and  paper  notes  of  a value  of  less  than 
one  dollar]  have  had  a decisive  influence  in  determining  the  course  of  LJnited  States 
finance.  Failure  to  recognise  these  facts  has  led  currency  historians  to  misinterpret 
major  events  in  our  currency  history.”66  Barton  A.  Hepburn  states:  “In  order  to 
properly  understand  and  appreciate  the  history  of  the  coinage  and  currency  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  existing  conditions  in  respect  to  money 
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matters  ot  the  birth  ot  our  nation,  by  presenting  a brief  history  and  characterization 
of  the  experience  ot  the  colonies  in  dealing  with  currency  problems.”07 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  a knowledge  of  our  early  American  coins  is  essential 
to  a thorough  mastery  of  the  history  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  only  a few 
collectors  have  evidenced  more  than  a passive  interest  in  this  subject.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  has  been  due  to  the  difficulty  in  the  past  in  obtaining  the  desired  information 
rather  than  to  an  actual  lack  of  interest,  lor  the  true  test  of  a real  numismatist  is  not 
the  number  or  value  oi  his  coins,  but  his  ability  to  tell  the  complete  story  surrounding 
each  one. 

,'i’  Am.  Journal  of  Nuin.  Vol.  41.  pp.  53,  54. 

Carothers,  p.  6. 

Hepburn,  p.  1. 
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COINAGE  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINTS  FOR 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1945 

During  the  calendar  year  1945,  the  United  States  Mints  broke  all  records  for  the 
manufacture  of  foreign  coins.  The  coinage  for  other  countries  totaled  1,802,284,798 
pieces  as  compared  with  788,498,000  during  the  previous  calendar  year. 

The  coinage  by  countries,  denominations,  composition,  and  Mint  Institution  was 
as  follows. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Denomination 

Composition 

Mint 

Pieces  Struck 

5 Centavos 

35  Silver — 56  Copper 

Philadelphia 

2,000,000 

9 Manganese 

EL  SALVADOR 

1 Centavo 

95  Copper — 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

5,000,000 

25  Centavos 

900  Silver  100  Copper 

San  Francisco 

1,000,000 

ETHIOPIA 

1 Cent 

95  Copper — 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

12,000,000 

5 Cents 

95  Copper — 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

12,838,000 

10  Cents 

95  Copper— 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

25,000,000 

25  Cents 

95  Copper— 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

10,000,000 

5 0 Cents 

800  Silver — 200  Copper 

Philadelphia 

29,237,000 

NETHERLANDS  (Holland) 

10  Cents 

640  Silver — 360  Copper 

Philadelphia 

90,560,000 

10  Cents 

640  Silver — 360  Copper 

Denver 

8,400,000 

25  Cents 

640  Silver — 360  Copper 

Philadelphia 

92,000,000 

1 Guilder 

720  Silver—  280  Copper 

Philadelphia 

25,375,000 

NETHERLANDS  (East 

Indies) 

y2  Cent 

95  Copper — 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

400,000,000 

1 Cent 

95  Copper— 5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

184,003,000 

1 Cent 

95  Copper — 5 Zinc 

Denver 

13  3,800,000 

1 Cent 

95  Copper — 5 Zinc 

San  Francisco 

59,852,000 

iy2  Cents 

95  Copper—  5 Zinc 

Philadelphia 

117,706,000 

10  Cents 

720  Silver — 280  Copper 

Philadelphia 

100,720,000 

10  Cents 

720  Silver— 280  Copper 

San  Francisco 

19,280,000 

25  Cents 

720  Silver — 280  Copper 

San  Francisco 

56,000,000 

November^  December, 
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Denomination 

Composition 

Mint 

Pieces  Struck 

5 0 Centavos 

70  Copper  -30  Zinc 

Philadelphia 

4,000,000 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

1 Centavo 

95  Copper  5 Zinc 

San  Francisco 

78,485,798 

5 Centavos 

W/f  Nickel  Silver 

San  Francisco 

72,796,000 

10  Centavos 

75()  Silver — 250  Copper 

Denver 

137,208,000 

20  Centavos 

750  Silver  250  Copper 

Denver 

82,804,000 

5 0 Centavos 

75()  Silver  250  Copper 

San  Francisco 

18,120,000 

SAUDI- ARABIA 

• • • • 

1 Riyal 

916  2/3  Silver 

Philadelphia 

17,000,000 

83  1/3  Copper 

VENEZUELA 

5 Centimes 

70  Copper  -30  Zinc 

Denver 

4,000,000 

1 2 \A  Centimos 

70  Copper— 30  Zinc 

Denver 

800,000 

.25  Bolivares 

835  Silver  165  Copper 

Denver 

1,800,000 

.5  0 Bolivares 

835  Silver  165  Copper 

Denver 

500,000 

SUMMARY  OF  TOTAL  COINAGE  BY  COUNTRIES 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1945 


Country  Number  of  Prnces 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  2,000,000 

EL  SALVADOR  6,000,000 

ETHIOPIA  89,075,000 

NETHERLANDS:  HOLLAND  216,335,000 

NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDES  1,071,361,000 

PERU  4,000,000 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  389,413,798 

SAUDI- ARABIA  17,000,000 

VENEZUELA  7,100,000 

TOTAL  COINAGE  1,802,284,798 


Attractive  New  Swedish  Coinage 
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Notes  on  Coin  Values 


Half  Dollars — 1811  Small  8.  1817  period  between  1 and  7.  1817  over  13. 


The  1856  cent,  especially  in  proof, 
seems  to  be  holding  the  high  price  prevail' 
ing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  We 
have  heard  of  proofs  selling  as  high  as 
$200.  Uncirculated  cents  of  1858,  if 
really  choice,  are  not  often  obtainable 
while  proofs  are  seldom  seen.  Collectors 
are  warned  against  polished  coins  of  this 
date,  also  the  Indian  head  copper-nickel 
pieces.  Of  the  early  bronze  cents  in  un- 
circulated or  proof  condition  the  follow- 
ing dates  are  rarely  found  in  dealers 
stocks  — 1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870, 
1871,  1872,  1876,  1877.  Perhaps  the 
rarest  of  all  of  these  dates  is  1869.  Lin- 
coln cents  are  in  much  better  demand  and 
such  dates  as  1909  S VDB,  1912  S and 
D,  1913  S,  1914  D,  1921  S,  1923  S,  1924 
S and  D,  1925  S,  1926  S bring  nearly  full 
catalogue  and  if  in  full  red  condition, 
much  more.  Complete  selected  sets  of 
Lincolns  seem  to  be  very  salable  and  are 
most  difficult  to  assemble. 

Two-  cent  pieces  are  still  a little  back- 
ward although  few  dealers  have  any  sort 
of  a stock.  Uncirculated  and  proof  coins, 
alike,  are  apt  to  be  discolored  and  a 


really  choice  set  is  most  unusual.  The 
price  on  the  two  rarities,  the  1864  with 
small  motto  and  the  1873,  holds  very 
steadily  at  nearly  full  catalogue.  The 
1872  proof  has  had  quite  a rapid  rise  in 
the  last  two  years. 

The  five  cent  nickels  which  have  also 
had  a rapid  rise  over  the  same  period 
maintain  a very  steady  market.  The  rare 
dates  of  the  buffalo  nickels  are  in  great 
demand,  many  selling  over  catalogue 
values  and  seldom  obtainable. 

The  entire  field  of  minor  coins  seems 
to  be  entering  a new  era.  In  former 
years  three  or  four  of  the  larger  dealers 
held  very  extensive  stocks  of  such  ma- 
terial, but  these  have  long  since  been 
disposed  of.  When  a dealer  buys  a col- 
lection todav  he  gets  one  of  each  date 
so  that  he  has  many  prospective  cus- 
tomers for  all  of  the  scarcer  pieces. 

Interest  in  half  dimes  has  increased 
in  the  last  year  and  collectors  have 
discovered  the  possibilities  of  this  attrac- 
tive little  series.  The  early  dates  bring 
exceptionally  good  prices  and  certain  of 
the  New  Orleans  mint  marks  soar  when 
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obtainable  in  nice  condition.  These  last 
are  notable  for  their  poor  quality.  The 
1860  half  dime  with  st.irs  on  obverse 
readily  brings  $75.00  today.  A few  years 
ago  it  went  begging  for  $10.  Perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  rise  has  been  on  the 
1864  proof  which  held  around  $10.  lor 
several  years  but  now  has  jumped  up  to 


around  $40.  There  is  no  question  re-- 
garding  its  rarity. 

In  each  issue  oi  the  Journal  it  is  our 
intention  to  illustrate  certain  interesting 
varieties  which  are  a little  too  specialised 
tor  the  Standard  Catalogue  Illustrations 
We  are  open  to  suggestions  from  collect 
tors  wishing  to  have  varieties  clarified. 


Coinage  of  the  United  States,  by  Mints, 

During  the  Month  of  September,  1946 

Denomination  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 


SILVER 

Half  dollars  $1,171,000.00 

Quarter  dollars  418,000.00  $36,000.00 

Dimes  2,232,000.00  61,000.00 

MINOR 

Five-cent  pieces  1,325,600.00  18,250.00 

One-ccnt  pieces  1,251,550.00  8294,000.00  500,350.00 

Coinage  Executed  for  Foreign  Governments 

Mint  Country  Metal  Denomination  No.  of  pieces 

Philadelphia  Cuba  Cupro-nickel  1 Centavo  6,266,000 

Do  Venezuela  Silver  1/4  Bolivar  4,460,000 


Coinage  of  the  United  States,  by  Mints, 
During  the  Month  of  October,  1946 


Denomination 

SILVER 
Half  dollars 
Quarter  dollars 
Dimes 

MINOR 
Five-cent  pieces 
One-cent  pieces 


Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 
$ 320,000.00 

403,000.00  $439,000.00 

5,183,000.00  1,251,000.00 

170,800.00 

1 , 1 76,800.00  $35  3,000.00  454, 1 00.00 


Coinage  Executed  for  Foreign 


Governments 


Mint 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 


Country 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Metal  Denomination 

Cupro-nickel  5 Centavos 
Cupro-nickel  1 Centavo 
Bronze  21/ 2 Cents 


No.  of  Pieces 

27.291.000 

16.560.000 
2,656,000 
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